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Choose a 
JOHN DEERE 


Tractor and Forage Equipment Wi 


Erricient, dependable equipment is the key to 
every successful forage program. And more farmers every 


day are finding that their best bet is to “go John Deere”— 


all the way. That’s why you see so many John Deere outfits, 
like the one above, busily helping farmers to up the pro- 
duction of beef and milk. 


An All-Purpose, Practical Feed-Maker 


Typical of all John Deere forage-handling equipment in 
its tailored-to-the-job design and its ability to do top-notch 
work over a long period of time is the John Deere No. 6 
Forage Harvester. Its built-in economy begins with its low 
initial cost and continues through many seasons of thrifty 
service. It’s practical, too, because you can match capacity 
to your acreage with a 4- or 5-foot mower-bar unit and a 
heavy-duty or a low-cost row-crop unit. 


The 110 Mixer-Feeder 


The big-capacity John Deere 110 Chuck Wagon Mixer- 
Feeder is an all-purpose outfit that handles up to 175 head 
in minutes. It not only delivers material from side and rear 
but also mixes supplements thoroughly into chopped ma- 
terial when unloading from the side conveyor. 


Dependable, Low-Cost Power 

Modern John Deere “530,” 630,” and ‘730’ Series 
Tractors are unmatched when it comes to holding operating 
costs down. The Independent PTO, featured on these trac- 
tors, will enable you to harvest and feed forage crops with 
maximum efficiency. In heavy crops, you can operate the 
tractor at a “crawl” or stop forward travel completely and 
still maintain full output on the powershaft. You'll save 
time; do better work. Let your John Deere dealer help 
you match the equipment to your forage needs. 


At Top: You do a fast, clean job in standing hay crops 
with a John Deere No. 6 Forage Harvester. It has the 
adaptability to fit every forage grower’s needs and 
is available with complete equipment for handling 
all forage crops. 


Above: The many uses of the Chuck Wagon with its 
side and rear unloading, cut costs per job to a mini- 
mum. The wagon box can be mounted on wagon 
running gear or truckbed to fit your feeding opera- 
tion. 


SEND 
FOR FREE 


(aaa 


Please send me information on the tractors and equipment 
checked below: 

(] “730” Tractor [] “630” Tractor [] “530” Tractor 
(] Forage Harvesters [] Rotary Chopper [] Chuck Wagon 
[] Forage Blower. 
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IT’S SPRING 


And this most welcome season is certainly evi- 


dent in the Campus Store. 


The Coed Shop is now featuring cotton skirts 
blouses, Bermuda shorts and T-shirts for campus 


and sports wear. 


The Men’s Department is now featuring Mad-: 
ras, Irridescents, Paisleys and Stripes-sportshirts 


ties, belts, caps, swimsuits and Bermudas. 


Come in and give your wardrobe a Spring lift. 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 


Barnes Hall 


go to 


JOE’S 


602 W. Buffalo St. phone 4-9039 
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Bring Better Living To Farm Families 
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Editorial 


Do Scientists Need an Education? 


cy" of the greatest shortages in the United States 

is not only the lack of qualified scientists, but of 
scientists who can tell each other what they are doing. 
How often do scientists in different fields duplicate 
each others research, wasting time, money, and labor- 
atory facilities. An agronomist in New Jersey hasn’t 
the time to wade through the morass of technical jar- 
gon and confused organization of a California geneti- 
cist’s research report. The need is for clear, concise and 
unencumbered communication between men of science. 


The contemporary scientist must be able to com, 
municate. No longer can an experimenter lock himself 
in his garage and emerge periodically with a revolu- 
tionary discovery. Modern science is a mosaic of many 
fields and the overlap is tremendous. 


No matter what kind of work the scientist does 
he has to exchange views with his fellows. He has to 
write to them and he has to address them at conven- 
tions. Even more demanding is getting an idea across 
to a layman, most of whom are notoriously unable to 
understand technical language. 


The only way a scientist can spread his ideas is 
to meet other people, professional and laymen, on com- 
mon grounds. Those grounds are not found in burettes 
and Erleumeyer flasks, but in those areas that go un- 
der the name “liberal arts.” 


On campus, which professors are the most suc- 
cessful in passing on their knowledge to students? It’s 
the ones who are urbane enough to present a subject 
in a clear manner and make reference to things within 
the student’s experience. 


Fortunately, in the College of Agriculture it is 
possible to get a genuine education, not just a training. 
Courses in every school on campus are available to 
the students who want them. 


But, many ag school students, after a two term 
clash with the dreary freshman English course, never 
again venture off the upper campus. Others feel that 
they must concentrate on their major and avoid any 
other courses. 


By and large, the more advanced courses in the 
other colleges are stimulating and intelligently pre- 
sented. It’s about time to make that once a term pil- 
grimage to your advisor. Try to fit a course in the 
humanities into your schedule. 


The broader the individual’s background the 
more valuable he is to agriculture and to science. You 
owe yourself an education, why not get one? 


—S.A.B. 
Apri, 1959 
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AU That Jazz... 


Comstock Cockroaches Fight Back 
by Zilch 


ARM and Home week is past and Zilch has regained 

his composure and mended his bones. Zilch was 
ambling down Tower Road past Rice Hall when his 
eagle-sharp ears heard the gentle thunder of running 
female feet. Turning agily and placing an engaging 
grin on his face, Zilch stood waiting patiently for the 
high schcol girls to gather ’round and plead for auto- 
graphs. Surprisingly enough, the girls never slowed 
down and Zilch fell under their thundering hooves, 
but fought gamely to the last. He just managed to 
raise his head when the reasons for the girls’ haste 
passed over his body in a flash of blue corduroy jack- 
ets. 


Zilch notes that Dr. W. Keith Kennedy has been 
appointed associate director of research of the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics. This post over- 
sees the 600 research projects that are in progress. 


Department of Morbid Statistics: Only 42 days 
until finals. 


Zilch sat with his cavernous mouth open in awe 
watching Dave Auble’s wrestling prowess, last month. 
The soft spoken Ag Ec major’s feline grace, strength, 
and grappling savvy make him one of the nation’s top 
practioners of the cauliflower-ear sport. Zilch’s con- 
gratulations go out to Dave for his great successes in 
the Eastern and National Championships. 


Comstock Hall, the home of the entomology de- 
partment—those men who wage unceasing war upon 
our insect enemies—is an enigma. It’s overrun with 


We make thin 
fellows fat and 
fat fellows 
jump with joy 


RESTAURANT-SODA BAR 


College Ave. at Dryden Rd. 


cockroaches. The reason, Zilch’s informant devulges, 
is that if they spray the cockroaches the spray will 
kill the caged insects they are trying to raise, as well. 


Undergrads who have a sincere interest in agricul-. 
tural economics might try to take in the departmental 
seminar at 4:00 o’clock on Monday afternoons. The 
topics are usually vital and timely. 


As a reward for suffering through Zilch this 
month, Zilch has a complete, unabridged, uncensored 
paragraph that was censored by the puritanical editor 
from an article appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
“Sweden has made a notable contribution to world 
culture in the last few years in the person of Miss 
Anita Eckberg. Granted that Miss Eckberg constitutes 
a formidable production figure, Sweden can also take 
pride in other products more agrarian in nature.” 
Zilch would like to thank the managing editor and the 
printer without whose cooperation this section would 
never have gotten into print. 


Here’s an extra-curricular activtiy that shoud have 
a great following. Formed by senior Smedly Krim- 
thrust the club is called “Bustees of Physics 103-104”. 
Krimthrust was elected to the presidency by acclama- 
tion when it was discovered that he has busted Physics 
103 twice and Physics 104 three times. Proposed ac- 
tivities for the club are sticking pins in cloth dolls 
looking like physics instructors and lobbying for a 
congressional act to stem the destructive influence of 
these two courses. Zilch is a charter member. 


LITTLE MAN ONsCAMPUS 
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“IN ADDITION TO REGULAR TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS —ALL 
FACULTY MEMBERS ARE EXPECTED TO SPONSOR A CLUB.” 
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ne = — more for your feed dollar? 
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Somes. 


Advisor 


Today’s improved breeding in both poultry and dairy requires 
up-to-the-minute feeds and management that produce the 
maximum at the lowest cost. To get more for your feeding 
dollar, call in your Beacon Advisor. 


Your Beacon Advisor is more than a service man. He is thor- 
oughly schooled in the business of agriculture. He has behind 
him the scientific resources of the Beacon Poultry Research 
Farm and the Beacon Dairy Research Farm. 


He is backed by a balanced team of proved scientists, nutrition- 
ists, researchers and astute farm businessmen. Their jobs are 
not only to formulate, manufacture and test a wide line of high 
production Beacon-trolled feeds—but also to develop manage- 
ment methods that will help you make more money in your 
operation. 


Every Beacon Feed Dealer has at his fingertips much of this 
information in printed form. But more important to you, every 
Beacon Feed Dealer has on call a Beacon Advisor to sit in, 
analyze and help plan feeding and management methods that 
are best and most profitable for a specific farm, its manpower 
and its equipment. 


Thousands of poultry, dairy and livestock men have this added 
protection for their investment—the knowledge that The Beacon 
Milling Company sells more than feeds—helps customers oper- 
ate more efficiently, make more money. 


The Beacon Advisor in your area is a man you should know. 
Invite him to see you. 


BEACo ng FEEDS : 


UNIFORMLY BETTER BECAUSE THEY'RE BEACON-TROLLED 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY ° Headquarters: Cayuga, N.Y. °« A division of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 
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50 Years in 
Home Economics 


by Brenda L. Dervin ’60 


1945: Fan drying experiments at Westinghouse Home Economics Institute 


DVERTISING agencies, industrial 

concerns, and corporations are 
demanding home economists to rep- 
resent the views of the American 
women in their business 
actions. But what is home econo, 
mics? Why the great demand for 
the services of women majoring in 
the field? The story started about 
filtv years ago with the founding 
of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


Even though Home Economics 
has really been a science since fam- 
ilies began, the founding of this 
organization marks the recognition 
of home economics as a field of 
study, a venture that includes both 
research and education directed 
toward the improvement of condi- 
tions in the home, the institutional 
household, and the community. 


In these fifty years; Home Ec- 
onomics as a united field has made 
amazing strides in nutrition, hous- 
ing, economic understanding, child 
care, and textiles and clothing. The 
list of achievements is impressive— 
almost overwhelming. 


Unexpected Guests? 


trans-. 


Through the efforts of profes- 
sional home economists, the under- 
standing of every-day nutrition has 
led to the ousting of cults and fads 
about food practises. Nutrition is 
now a _ by-word. Professional re- 
search has been responsible in part 
for government action such as the 
enrichment of cereals. 


Hand in hand with food practises 
come a family’s physical welfare, 
and mental! and emotional health. 
And, here again, professional home 
economists have been leaders in 
enacting improvements. . . in sani- 
tation, physical hygiene, work sim- 
plification, and family relationships. 
Research in child development has 
led to more satisfying lives within 
the home and to better group care 
of children outside the home. At no 
other time in history has more em- 
phasis been placed on adjustment 
with peers and the needs of the 
family during its development. 


Household tasks have been sim- 
plified not only through technologi- 
cal developments but better cook- 
books, proper labeling, and a sifting 


Eat out at the 


COLLEGE SPA 


214 East State Street 


of the essential from the non-essen- 
tial in household tasks. 


The great strides in education 
have been partially due to home 
economists: the development of ef- 
fective instruction and evaluation 
of results. 


Most important, the field of 
Home Economics has helped give a 
status to homemaking and, at the 
same time, has opened numerous 
professional opportunities as well as 
services that can be offered to so- 
ciety. Along with the recognition of 
the women’s role in the home, the 
man’s role in family well-being has 
been emphasized. 


In fifty years, Home Economics 
and its national association have 
helped the attainment of better 
levels of living. Home Economics 
may claim partial credit for the 
progress toward more healthful, 
comfortable, and satisfying living. 


The whole philosophy of Home 
Economics and the reason that 
there is such a demand for home 
economists today can be best sum- 
med up in the words of Ellen H. 
Richards, the first woman student 
in Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and a pioneer of the profes- 
sion of home economics: 

“The ideal of home life for to- 
day”... should be . . . “unhamper- 
ed by the tradition of the past. The 
utilization of all the resources of 
modern sciences to improve home 
life. The freedom of the home from 
the dominance of things and their 
due subordination to ideals. The 
simplicity in material surroundings 
which will most free the spirit for 
the more important and permanent 
interest of home and society.” 


CoRNELL CouNTRYMAN 





Do - It- Yourself . . . 


Silkscreenin g 


Anvone who enjoys experiment- 

ing with color, textures, and 
shapes can have a lot of fun with 
silk screen printing. It no longer 
has to be a complicated process 
and can be quite simple. 

A silk screen is the primary re- 
quirement. It is easily constructed 
from a gift box from a shirt or slip. 
A cut is made starting from about 
an inch from the edges to remove 
the center of the box. A piece of 
inexpensive or expensive organdy, 
depending on your girlfriend’s 
dress, furnishes the screen. If you 
don’t have a girlfriend, try a dry 
goods store. Don’t cut too big a 
hole in her dress but make sure 
that it is large enough to cover the 
outside of the box including the ver- 
tical edges. So that she can’t take 
it away from you, staple the or-. 
gandy tightly to the box. Now you 
have a silk screen box. 

Spread newspapers over a table 
to protect it. On top of this put the 
material, such as cardboard, which 
you will print on. Now cut out, for 
example, a paper doll pattern, place 
it on top of the cardboard and 
cover it with the screen box. You 
now have a stack with the screen 
box, your paper doll pattern, card- 
board, and newspaper on the table. 

Cover the box, inside and out, 
with masking tape and leave the 
center exposed. After the box is 
well covered, it is shellacked heav- 
ily for waterproofing. Care should 
be taken to avoid drops on the 
center opening. In addition to be- 
ing sloppy, the shellac would leave 
a lasting impression on the screen 
and unintentionally act as a stencil. 

You print with a paint mixture. 
Mix Ivory Snow with liquid tem- 
pera. You can also mix a good 
quality powder tempera with water 
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and Ivory Snow if you like to 
sneeze. When you are finished, the 
mixture should be like pudding. 

Printing generally begins with 
the lightest color and ends with the 
darkest. Spoon out three or four 
tablespoons of the first color. With 
pressure, drag the paint across the 
screen with a small window squee- 
gee. Make sure all areas of the 
screen are covered. Lift the screen 
box and you will find that you have 
an outline of your paper doll pat- 
tern in color. The pattern will stick 
to the bottom of the box. Make 
several prints and then peel the 
pattern from the box. Wipe the 
screen as clean as possible with a 
dry cloth followed by a damp cloth 
or sponge. Repeat the process until 
you have a well-balanced composi- 
tion or background. Overlapping of 
colors gives depth. 

Simplicity in color, detail, and 
composition is advisable for begin- 
ners. At first, it is best to make 
your composition as you go. Then 
you can experiment with colors, 
textures, and shapes most easily. 
Let your imagination run wild. 

If you want to add finer details, 
you can make a stencil. This can 
be done by cutting a design on wax 
paper, mineograph stencil backs, or 
regular silk screen stencil paper. 
You can also make a stencil by lay- 
ing strips of masking tape back and 
forth across the back of the screen. 

You can use any materials such 
as cardboard, wrapping paper, or 
towels to print on. This material 
can be either rough or smooth in 
texture for a variety of interesting 
effects. The development of good 
water soluble paint has made tex- 
tile printing simple enough so that 
you can even design material for a 
new dress for your girlfriend, 
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+ ins Viking of today is not the 
savage man of blood and 
thunder glorified in legend. In fact, 


the exploits of the modern Swede 
are most often glorified in produc- 
tion records. In many cases the Vik- 
ing has quit the Seven Seas and 
substituted the tractor for the ship. 

Agricultural production in 
Sweden is quite varied, and this, in 
part, is caused by the wide varia- 
tion in climate. Sweden lies on the 
same latitude as Alaska and Green- 
land but the warm winds from At- 
lantic and Gulf Stream 
warm the country, even though the 
climate is colder toward the north. 

In land area, Sweden is about 
the size of the New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sy!vania combined. 

Any discussion of Swedish agri- 
culture invariably involves the co- 
operative system. It was during the 
difficult period in the thirties that 
agricultural cooperation got a solid 
start in Sweden. 


Ulf Janson, a special student 
studying agricultural economics 


here, was asked what the farmer’s 
cooperative movement meant to 
him as a Swedish farmer. Ulf said 
that his father would probably be 


waters 


a better person to ask since he 
started farming in the thirties be- 
fore the movement started. There 
were many farmers and they were 
all fighting among themselves. The 
cooperative movement brought un- 
ity to Swedish farmers and, with 
unity, strength. 

The keynote of Swedish agricul- 
ture is cooperation and organization. 
The Federation of Swedish Farmers 
safeguards and promotes the in- 
terests of organizations in the co- 
operative system and represents 
the farmers in dealings with the 
government and other groups. 

Under the Federation of Swedish 
Farmers, the cooperative system is 
broken down into associations for 
each commodity with local and 
national branches. The local assoc- 
lations are in charge of collecting, 
processing, and sales within their 
respective areas. The national or- 
ganizations take over all surpluses, 
distribute them among deficit areas, 
and handle exports. 
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Agriculture and 
“The Land ofr 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


For instance, the National As- 
sociation of Swedish Dairies han- 
dles about 95 per cent of milk de- 


‘livered to all dairies in the country. 


This organization has a large mem- 
bership because the majority of 
Swedish farmers go in for milk pro- 
duction. It seems that even the 
Swedish cattle breeds are dedicated 
to cooperation. There are three 
main breeds that are used for both 
milk production and beef. The 
Swedish Friesian (SLB), the Swed- 
ish Hornless (SKB), and the Swed- 
ish Red and White (SRB) consti- 
tute the bulk of Swedish cattle with 
the SRB most widely used. These 
breeds are extremely cooperative 
and thrive in various climates and 
conditions, giving high yields of 
milk and meat. 

The Swedish Farmers’ Meat 
Marketing Association operates pro- 
cessing plants and handles the 
marketing of meat products. 

Wheat, sugar beets, hay, potatoes 
barley, rye, and other crops are 
marketed by the Swedish Farmers’ 
Selling and Purchasing Association. 
This organization also purchases 
supplies for crop farms. 

Similarly, eggs, forest products, 
fur, oil plants, flax and hemp, and 
all other agricultural products are 
collected, processed, and marketed 
through its own association. 

Agricultural organization invol- 
ves not only marketing and _ pro- 
duction but also occupation. The 
National Federation of Rural Res- 
idents is similar in function to the 
Farm Bureau of the United States. 
There is the Swedish Agricultural 
Employers Association which is a 
collective bargaining agent. 


Sweden is primarily a country 
of small holdings, with the average 
farm running from 50 to 80 acres 
depending on the growing condi- 
tions of the region. The cooperative 
system is particularly beneficial for 
this sized farm. Ulf Janson comes 
from a farm that is far from aver- 
age size. His home farm has 8,400 
acres with 1,400 acres of tillable 
land and they have about 125 milk- 
ing cows. Ulf said that in their 
case they probably would make 
profitable agreements on their own 
since they have a large production. 
The smaller farms benefits most 
from cooperative agreements. 


And, just as each Viking helped 
move the huge galley, each small 
farmer aids Sweden’s agriculture. 
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American Swedish News Exchange 


eden. 


WEDEN-—a land of many _ con- 


: trasts: tall sky scrapers and 
; modern buildings sitting a_ short 
| distance from quaint huts and log 
, houses, modern farms and Lap 


reindeer herders, democratic §pro- 
; cedures and ancient ceremonies, 
; and brightly embroidered antique 
; costumes in closets with up to date 
) outfits. 

Although the Swedes have adopt- 
ed modern dress for everyday life 
they cherish their ancestral cos- 


r tumes for special occasions. Church 
. day in Dalecarlian in central Swed- 
’ en brings out the people in all their 

finery. The women appear clad in 
c wide red broomstick skirts with 

large designs around the bottom. 
1 These are topped with white blous- 
| es and small beaded and embroid- 


ered vests. The men also wear these 
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fancy vests in yellow or black with 
knickers of the opposite color. 


Smorgasbord is another favorite 
tradition in Sweden. Small fish, 
(soured herring and sardines) 
meat, and cheese make up the be- 
fore dinner fare. These are served 


with bread and Schnapps. 

The Swedes find it hard to under- 
stand how we can eat steak just 
broiled. They like meat which has 
been ground up and fixed with 
other things. Swedish meatballs are 
a favorite. 

Young people are well provided 
for in Sweden. The goal of the state 
family policy is to spread the cost 
of raising a family over the entire 
population. Assistance is given in 
the form of goods, cash, and serv- 
ices to families that need it. Home 
management courses are taught to 
facilitate housework. The commun- 
ity provide collective laundries to 
relieve the household drudgery. 

The children from the cities have 
an opportunity to enjoy a summer 
vacation full of sun, air, nourishing 
food and invigorating exercise. 
Many children under fourteen are 
entitled, by law, to a free journey 
for vacation purposes. Mothers 
may accompany small children and 
housewives with several children 
have been granted free travel to 
and from a vacation spot. 

Light, hygenic day nurseries and 
kindergartens care for small chil- 
dren while mothers work. Play- 
grounds and recreation rooms are 
provided in the large cities to give 
a suitable enviroment for the young 
people. 

Compulsory schooling begins at 
age seven and continues for seven 
or eight years. After fourth or sixth 


grade, the pupils can elect to leave 
elementary school for secondary 
school or go to a special girls school. 
Young women are given theoretical 
and practical instruction in Schools 
of Home Economics ( Rural Domes- 
tic Schools). Teachers are trained 
at two Rural Domestic Colleges. 


At regular intervals come the tra- 
ditional festivals which still mean 
much to the Swedes. The first of 
May with its preholiday Valpurgis 
Night the eve before, Midsummer 
Day, (the anniversary of the found- 
ing of Sweden), and many other 
festivals are celebrated by wearing 
ancient costumes, decorating with 
seasonal flowers and greens, per- 
forming gay open air dances and 
lighting hugh bonfires. “In August 
crawfish parties are seasonable. The 
summer vacations being over, holi- 
day cottages, in woods and by the 
sea, are illuminated with colored 
lanterns as a farewell ceremony to 
the summer season. The bright red 
little crustaceans add another touch 
of color as they are served on heap- 
ed platters, while congenial sips of 
the domestic Swedish liquor, bran- 


nivin, help heighten the festivity.” 

In modern Sweden, as in times 
gone by, holidays provide welcome 
breaks in the work day routine. For 
most people the simple pleasures of 
an evening may be a visit to the 
movies or listening to a radio pro- 
gram at home. The Swedish broad- 
casting service is monopolistic and 
state run, but enjoys a constitu- 
tionally independent position. No 
political pressure is used and dif- 
ferent opinions in all fields of pol- 
itics, culture and religion are vent- 
ed. Since no advertising is allowed, 
the costs are defrayed by the listen- 
ers who purchase annual licenses. 

The contrast presented between 
rural and urban Sweden is striking. 
Modern Stockholm has the rapid 
pulsebeat of an American big city 
and much of its ambition. It is the 
scene of bustling activity, carried 
on in strikingly new buildings of 
glass and steel. Many of the small 
towns, on the other hand, retain an 
idyllic charm. The southern coun- 
tryside is dotted with low, half 
timbered houses with thatched 
roofs set in avenues of willow trees. 
All in one country can be found the 
quaint remnants of the past and 
startling evidence of the never-end- 
ing push of progress. 


Water: For Fish or Farm 


Irrigation, a vital part of American 
agriculture. 


by Jack Hope 61 


Dr. A. J. Pratt 


en water, all plant and 
animal life upon this planet would 
promptly expire. Water, often con- 
sidered to be the most readily avail- 
able agent of agricultural produc- 
tion, promises to pose some very 
grave problems in the near future 
of farming. Evidence of the con- 
cern over our rapidly waning sup- 
ply of this life-giving substance are 
the numerous bills dealing with 
water use and conservation now 
being considered in our national, 
state and local legislatures. Vast 
projects undertaking the harnes- 
sing of water for the provision of 
flood control, industrial power, ir- 
rigation and drinking water can 
now be found throughout the world. 
Examples are well known, Hoover 


- Dam in Nevada, the recently-begun 
The Key to Excitment...WESPA Jhelum River power and irrigation 


339 Elmira Rd Ripley Motor Co. Ith. 2-1863 undertaking in Pakistan, and south 


ern New York State’s “watershed” 
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program which supplies huge quantities of the vital 
fluid for New York City’s millions. 


In addition to fulfilling the needs of agriculture, 
industry and the household, our watersheds, rivers and 
lakes serve the interests of the commercial fisherman, 
the waterside landowner, the conservationist and the 
outdoorsman, not only as a means of income, but as 
a source of beauty and recreation as well. These last 
mentioned values, though perhaps not as publicized 
as the industrial and agricultural benefits, are fully 
as important and must receive due consideration in 
any legislation dealing with the situation. Federal, 
state and local legislators must consider carefully the 
interests and needs of each group concerned. 


Failure to inspect all aspects of these situations 
has resulted in a great deal of conflict in the past. 
Dams built for the purpose of hydro-electric power 
have flooded thousands of acres of irreplaceable wild- 
life habitat, man-made lakes designed to supply ir- 
rigation have become so clogged with silt that the 
projects were abandoned. Lake Mead, backed up by 
the mighty “Hoover Dam” is destined to meet this 
same fate within ten years, according to experts in the 
field. Pollution of recreational and drinking waters by 
industrial wastes has become a major problem. All of 
these cases point to the necessity of the establishment 
of water-control boards ‘at various government levels, 
guaranteeing equal representation to each. 


Thus far, agriculture has not fared badly in pro- 
tecting their water interests, for irrigation and erosion 
control have been two of the prime factors in the 
water use programs. Far too often, however, industrial- 
ists have received far greater attention than have all 
other groups combined. At the other end of the scale, 
those who advocate recreational use of the water re- 
sources have been almost continual losers, simply be- 
cause their suggestions have not been backed up with 
a dollar sign, or because their public-minded proposals 
have omitted the ever important “how much will it 
earn us” clause. 


Still another fly in the legislative ointment has 
been the riparian rights doctrine, stating that control 
over any body of water lies in the hands of those per- 
sons owning property bordering the water. Complaints 
run wild when owners of last year’s lake-side cottage 
discover their home on an oozing sea of mud. 


Multiple-use may provide one answer to the pre- 
dicament. Reservoirs with careful planning, can be con- 
structed to provide both drinking water to the citizen- 
ry and to insure maximum recreational benefits to 
boaters, fisherman, and nature lovers. Dams can be 
built in such locations so that they will not become 
silt clogged before the concrete hardens. Flood control 
projects can simultaneously serve as sources of ir- 
rigation. Efficient and imaginative planning are need- 
ed along these lines lest we be forced to make decisions 
such as whether to use our daily quota of water for 
sprinkling the tulip bed or for giving junior his bath. 
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“Seems to me it'd 
be easier just to 
call the NYABC 
technician like | 


- do” 


And that’s exactly 
what 47,000 mem- 
bers of New York 
Artifical Breeders’ 


Cooperative do-leave the expense, danger, and 
trouble of keeping a bull to NYABC. 


They’ve found 


THERE’S MORE PAY 
THE NYABC WAY 


with typier, higher-producting, longer-lived 


NYABC-sired cows. 


NEW YORK 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Judd Falls Road QD 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Serving Dairy Herds In New York and Western Vermont 


Since 194v 
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by Steven A. Breth ’60 


terested in buying one,” he says, 
" once you find someone who 
plays the banjo, he will know every- 
one for a hundred miles around who 


plays the banjo. You sit down to- 
gether and he will pluck a few 


| notes and then play a song. Then 


A N ARMENIAN j in Ten egsee, w Kos 
goes to Cornell and p ays th 
banjo on Grand OI Opry; it’s hard 


to believe,” said Bill Maples, music 
columnist for the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, one day last summer. 
Maples was talking about Bob 
Mavian, Cornell Vet student who 
left Long Island last summer with 
a car, sleeping bag, guitar, banjo, 
and a hundred dollars in his pocket 
and wound up playing every Satur- 
day night on Grand Ol Opry in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Bob Mavian drove out of New 
York heading south hoping to 
make enough money along the way 
to reach Nashville. In West Virgin- 
ia, he tried to get a job in the coal 
mines but they weren’t hiring. He 
says. “It would have been fun, then 
[ could have sung, ‘Dark is the 
Dungeon’ while I worked.” 

As he wandered through the 
South camping by the side of the 
road or a stream at night, Mavian 
stopped in every sleepy town and 
inquired whether anyone had a 
banjo for sale. “I wasn’t really in- 


he asks you to play one. After a 
while you jump into a car and drive 
over the hill where there is someone 
else who plays. This way, you meet 
everyone in the neighborhood who 
plays and learn some new songs.” 

Sleeping in the open was not 


| without its risks. One night as Mav- 


ian was dropping off to sleep near 
a stream in Kentucky he heard the 
distant baying of hounds. A few 
minutes later he woke up to see 24 
eyes gazing at him in the darkness. 
One of the hounds came over and 
started barking with his teeth 
inches from Mavian’s ear. Mavian 
didn’t move until day break when 
the dogs left. 

Mavian arrived in Nashville with 
$19.00 in his pocket. It was Satur- 
day night and he went straight to 
the Opry. Backstage he played the 
banjo for some of the performers 
and Bill Monroe, the originator of 
“blue grass” music, heard him. He 
asked Mavian to leave his name 
and address and come back on Mon- 
day. Unfortunately, Mavian had no 
address because he couldn’t afford 
to rent a room. 

He answered an advertisement 
asking for college students to sell 
encyclopedias. In the first three 
days of selling he made $200 in 
commissions. “I don’t know what 
happened,” he says in amazement, 
“it must have been the northern 
accent that got them.” At the end 
of a week he quit and went to work 
playing the banjo for a group call- 
ed the Cumberland Mountain Boys. 
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Small bands like the Cumber- 
land Mountain Boys are mainstays 
of the Grand Ol Opry. Each part 
of the five hour show is emceed by 
a star such as Red Foley or Marty 
Robbins. The stars perform and 
then introduce one of the many 
bizarrely named bands—the Gully 
Jumpers, the Fruit Jar Drinkers, 
the Possum Hunters, and so on. 
After playing on the Opry, the 
group travels about the country- 
side billed as an Opry band. 


For three months, Mavian trav- 
eled through the rolling hills of 
western Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Alabama playing at night and some- 
times in the afternoons. The mem- 
bers of the band ranged from 20 to 
68 years old. Money wasn’t their 
primary goal although they had to 
live. . . they just like to play. On 
free afternoons they would set up 
in a village square and just play 
for anyone who stopped to listen. 

The climax of each week was the 
playing on the Opry. Mavian got 
spot assignments playing with 
bands throughout the five hour 
program. Testifying to his skill was 
the fact that Mavian played banjo 
frequently with Bill Monroe, a 
short-tempered perfectionist. After 
the show was over the performers 
met back stage and played for 
pleasure. One person starts off and 
the others join in and play until 
the small hours of the morning. 

The secret of Mavian’s quick ac- 
ceptance by hardbitten profession- 
als is his mastery of the difficult 
three finger method of banjo pick- 
ing. Most banjo players strum the 
instrument, but by picking each 
string individually with a rapid-fire 
movement of the first three fingers, 
the banjo becomes a solo instru- 
ment instead of just background. 

Mavian first started playing 
when-he got a guitar at the age of 
12. He took a few lessons but quick- 
ly tired of unimaginative instruct- 
ion. He taught himself to play hill- 
billy and folk music by listening to 
records. While still a teenager in 
high school, he was playing and 
singing in Washington Square in 
Greenwich Village. 

He began making the rounds of 
folk sings in Manhatten apartments. 
Here he met Harry and Jeanie 
West, Pete Seeger, and Roger 
Sprung. 
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A friend took Mavian to West 
Virginia to go “banjo buying.” 
Mavian was so taken with the hos- 
pitality of the southern people that 
he decided to go to West Virginia 
Weslyan College so that he could 
be close to music he loves. 


But in order to get into Cornell’s 
Vet School, Mavian found it neces- 
sary to transfer to Cornell. He ap- 
plied four times to various under- 
graduate colleges at Cornell. Ap- 
parently the admissions office 
didn’t think that someone from a 
tiny West Virgina college could do 
Cornell work, but finally they ac- 
cepted him on his fifth try. He ran 
an 85 average his first term here. 


At present Mavian is giving gui- 
tar and five-string banjo lessons to 
many students around campus. In 
addition, he is picking banjo with a 
blue grass band with the novel 
name of “The Johnson Bros. and 
Bob Mavian.” They are playing for 
local square dances and folk sings. 

Why does an urban reared young 
man love country music? It stems 
from the easy-going, natural atmos- 
phere that country music evokes 
and Mavian’s gift for the music. 

Men who play it can sit down to- 
gether, any place, any time, and ex- 
press all their moods on their in- 
struments from uproarious gaiety 
to somber blues. 

Mavian couldn’t be more at 
home with country music if he had 
been raised on hominy grits and 
sow belly. When the radio plays he 
accompanies it with his banjo and 
often he can play a new song after 
hearing it only once or twice. Some- 
times, in the middle of the night he 
will leap out of bed to try out a 
tune that has suddenly occured to 
him. This habit has gained him the 
enmity of many of his landladies. 

By making the Grand OI’ Opry, 
this city boy reached a place that 
few people who are born to country 
music even hope to reach. Bill 
Maples wrote in his column, “Music 
City Beat,” “Many are the aspiring 
young pickers and singers who have 
come to Nashville cold to try to 
break into the music profession. 
And many are the youngsters who 
have gone away disappointed. One 
of the most determined we’ve 
heard of is Bob Mavian .. . a first 
rate five-string banjo picker.” 


Pee We 

“1 got 24 — do | hear 24 
and a quarter — a quarter 
— a quarter — 24 and a 
quarter — now a half — 24 
and a half... .” is a familiar 
phrase for Charles D. Garrison 
of Wallkill—one of the auc- 
tioneers who works hard at 
all Empire sales to get live- 
stock consignors the best pos- 
sible prices. This top southeast 
New York State auctioneer 
also operates an 80-head-reg- 
istered-Holstein dairy farm 
and a 3,000-layer poultry 
farm with his brother. From 
this grass-roots experience, 
he knows what it means to 
have a dependable market- 
ing service where all con- 
signors are treated as equals. 
You can be sure that Charles 
Garrison and all the others at 
an Empire sale do a thorough 
job for each consignor. Drop 
in at any Empire auction and 
see for yourself. And if you 
know of anyone with livestock 
to market — remind them to 
consign to Empire where sales 
are honest, dependable, and 
feature prompt payment. 
Nine Empire livestock markets 
are conveniently located 
throughout this state—there’s 
one near you or any livestock 
consignor. 


EMPIRE 
Livestock 
Marketing 
Cooperative 
Regular Weekly Livestock 
Auctions at 
Bath, Bullville, 
Caledonia, Dryden, 
Gouverneur, Greene, 
Oneonta, Watertown, 
West Winfield 





FAHEY PHARMACY 


FREE 


Delivery to Students 
Wherever You Are 
Guaranteed 


REXALL 


Products 


154 E. STATE STREET 
@ prescription dept. Ithaca 2-2222 


@ store phone Ithaca 4-9058 


PATTEN’S JEWELERS 
306 E. State Ithaca 4-1562 


Jackie Grimm ‘61 models o diamond solitaire 
from Patten’s Jewelers who for 40 years have 
been selling fine diamonds to Ithacans and Cor- 
nellians. 


Around The Quad 
in England 


by Natalie L. Gundry ’58 


T was the beginning of the Michelmas term, the 
I first of the three in the school year and the city of 
Cambridge was making its profits on the many stu- 
dent purchases. How strange it seemed to see a burly 
freshman buying, not a beer mug but a tea set! Don’t 
underestimate the importance of teatime in England, 
among even the most bohemian students. 


That night I met three fellow Cambridge students 
whom I had become acquainted with on the boat. 
They spent most of the evening explaining to me that 
a “college” is everything but the actual lectures and 
examinations at a university. Each has its own name, 
dormitory, and chapel and there are dozens at each 
university. Each acts as a combination fraternity, ad- 
visor, and tutor. 


Everywhere along the cobblestoned streets, past 
the greengrocer, fishmonger, chemist, public bar, and 
fish and chips saloon, down every narrow alley and in 
every main road, there are bicycles. A car is still a 
luxury in England and students ride bicycles—rain or 
shine. 


Students wear academic gowns over their regular 
clothing. To further help keep the peace, the proctor 
of each college walks around Cambridge each night 
and visits the gatherings scheduled by students. I saw 
one walking along the other night, dressed in an aca- 
demic gown and mortarboard and carrying an ivory- 
handled walking stick. On either side of him were his 
“bulldogs” or assistants dressed in top hats, white ties, 
and tails. If they find a student without his gown, 
they question and, usually, fine him. 


There’s an international atmosphere about Cam- 
bridge with many students from Commonwealth na- 
tions there. Americans underestimate the close tie be- 
tween Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth. 
Englishmen read news of Canada, Africa, or Jamaica 
just as a New Yorker reads of California. 


Students are required to do much more work on 
their own than we are. Usually first examinations are 
after a year or a year and a half of study. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities are very unimportant here. True, 
there are sports like crew, cricket, rugby, and soccer, 
and a few clubs, but a student comes to a place like 
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Cambridge only to study. A university education is 
still given only to a few fortunate people and very 
few take it for granted. The classics and arts are still 
considered most important, and though sciences have 
been established for many years, they are still con- 
sidered newcomers. 


Many Cambridge students go to smaller insti- 
tutions first for more technical and practical subjects. 
The University of Reading, for example, is well known 
for its agriculture and horticulture, though it offers 
classics as well. It takes only three years to earn a 
bachelor’s degree, four for a degree with honors. After 
a fifth year, a student can earn his master’s degree. 


One and two-year institutes and colleges are an- 
other important part of the educational system, es- 
pecially in agriculture. The one-year institutes are 
purely practical and require a year’s work experience. 
upon entrance. They teach nothing which doesn’t have 
immediate practical application. These institutes run 
their own farms, called market gardens and the stu+ 
dents are required to make them commercially profit- 
able. For instance, the Kent Farm Institute is in the 
heart of the fruit growing area of England. It owns 
large acreages of apple, pear, and cherry orchards, all 
the equipment to cae for them, huge carbon dioxide 
storage facilities, and packing sheds. It sends its pro- 
duce off to the local markets where it must compete 
with other growers’ at growers’ prices. This whole or- 
ganization is student-run. 


The two-year agricultural colleges provide some- 
what more theoretical information. Time is equally 
divided between class hours and field practice. Reg- 
ular universities, such as Reading, emphasize the sci- 
entific background necessary for good production, 
though even its courses are more practical than the 
majority of Cornell’s. 


Wye College, part of the University of London, 
is a very fine college of agriculture. Its students have 
the reputation of being among the most spirited in 
England. Prince Phillip was scheduled to visit Wye last 
November. The students decided that they would 
“ambush” this very popular leader. But he heard of 
the plot and, upsetting all sorts of royal precedents, 
he arrived half an hour early and unescorted. 


The students weren’t ready but this didn’t phase 
them. As soon as the duke had been seated, with ap- 
propriate decor, in the large dining hall, a firecracker 
was shot off beneath the table, and the skylight open- 
ed to let in a huge grinning dummy of Guy Fawkes. 
Guy Fawkes, in the days of the English “Glorious 
Revolution,” tried to blow up the houses of Parlia- 
ment but was caught and executed. He had espoused 
the “cause of the common man,” however, and the 
people began Guy Fawkes Day, where children push 
home-made dummies of Guy around in baby carriages 
and beg for a “penny for Guy.” Later in the evening 
they build huge bonfires in the streets and burn poor 
Guy. But this Guy landed in the duke’s lap and was 
cast aside as Phillip made a quick but smiling getaway 
from the roaring Wye College student body. 


Natalie Gundry, a former editor (1956- 
1957) of the Countryman, is studying floricul- 


ture in England on a fellowship—Editor. 
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A Former Exchange Student Says: 


Europeans Don’t Know Us 


MERICANS have become increasingly distressed about 
A the Communist gains in the current cold war. The 
advent of Sputnik has marked a turning point in the 
position of the United States in the modern world. 
The United States must now make use of personal con- 
tact to raise its prestige and solidify the democratic 
camp. 

This past year, I studied in Denmark under a 
seminar program. While abroad, I learned much about 
European attitudes toward Americans. It is astonish- 
ing to note their lack of contact with the average 
American. They want to know us in every possible 
way, yet the only way in which they seem able to 
accomplish this is through our gangster and cowboy 
films, the American tourists and press agencies. 

It is hard to visualize a nation when you live so 
far away and only receive information through routine 
channels. Europeans read opinions of America which 
originate from all corners of the globe. These opinions 
are very often conflicting. The Danish have asked 
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Order a week early and save. 
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by D. Guy Burns ’59 


Guy Burns 


Guy Burns (center), one of America’s student ambassadors 
of good will. 


many probing questions about American attitudes and 
seeming contradictions in foreign policy. 

I nave been frequently asked, in regard to Sput- 
nik’s success, “Why is the United States behind, when 
you have always been first in everything?” Many 
Europeans have learned to associate “being first” with 
the United States. A Danish newspaper printed this 
comment: “If the United States is such a peace-lov- 
ing nation, why must she use guns to fight Commu- 
nism?” This statement appeared as a protest against 
our shipment of arms to the Near East. 

Questions such as these are indicative of the dis- 
trust of Americans felt by many Europeans. ‘This 
distrust makes it difficult for underdeveloped coun- 
tries to gain maximum benefits from our economic aid. 
America is a great agricultural nation. With our re- 
sources and knowledge we can assist these countries 
to increase their domestic agricultural production, 
thereby partially relieving relieving them of their de- 
pendence on foreign nations for raw materials. 

Until we learn to understand each other’s beliefs 
and traditions, it will be impossible to extend effective 
aid to underdeveloped nations. This world is in need 
of more direct contact among the people of foreign 
nations. To aid other nations, we must first learn their 
customs. 

This understanding can be increased by sending 
abroad students of democracy who can adjust easily 
to hard living conditions, and who are willing to help 
people of underdev eloped countries to raise their living 
standards. Our ambassadors are the American people, 
men and women who are willing to learn foreign lan- 
guage and customs, in order to create friends and ease 
international tension. 
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One 
Easy Step | 





One of the most important steps a farmer can take is the step up to 
a tractor as new as today’s weather. 


It’s just one easy step to the platform of a D-Series Tractor ...a 
roomy platform that is safe and convenient whether the operator is 
sitting or standing. The new Easy-Ride seat is a revelation, too. 


These tractors offer unusual crop clearance— yet their low topline 


and long wheel base provide ground-hugging stability in the field. 


Safety ... comfort ... performance, too! Exclusive Power Director 
speeds work with 8 speeds forward . . . shifts on-the-go for 42 percent 
more pull in low range, over 46 percent more work capacity in high range. 


TRACTION BoosTER system . . . SNAP-COUPLER hitch . . . POWER- 
CRATER engine. All Allis-Chalmers developments—all combined in 
these remarkable tractors. 


Yes ...ashort step UP is a big step FORWARD... toa D-14 
or D-17 Tractor. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Library, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr., 
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4 new ways IH helps ‘hay growers 


Make field-rich feed F 
at low cost 


New McCormick® No. 100 mower cuts up to 50 acres a 
day. Smooth, quiet “‘wrist-action”’ drive eliminates pit- 
man and gears—practically ends vibration! Just grease 
sealed bearings once a day. Get No. 100 balanced-head 
mower in trailing and Fast-Hitch models. 


New McCormick No. 15 field harvester direct-cuts and 
chops up to 40 tons of alfalfa an hour. Six-knife, lawn- 
mower-type cutter head slices the crop 6,000 times a 
minute. Row-crop, windrow pickup, and cutter bar 
units interchange in minutes. 


New McCormick No. 2 hay conditioner can cut curing time 
50%! Exclusive IH rubber rolls gently crush entire hay 
stem to save leaves . . . speed curing. Working height is 
controlled hydraulically. When — lifted, rubber rolls 
separate to clear slugs. 


New McCormick No. 56 baler ties up to 15 tons an hour 
—day after day! Double-windrow capacity from pick- 
up through bale chamber handles heaviest crop with 
leaf-saving gentleness. The No. 56 comes in wire or 
twine . . . pto or engine-drive models. 


See these quality masters of the hayfield that help farmers put up 
field-fresh feed more quickly and economically. Your nearby IH 
dealer will gladly point out all the new ways IH keeps feed value 


from getting away! 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER oeater 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment... Twine... 


Tractors... Motor Trucks... 


Commercial Wheel 


Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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